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FIVE POEMS 


FARMHANDS REFRAIN 


Y' YU Repocrat squires in the Farm Bureau, 


You Demirep lairds in the Grange, 
Your bigness content with the status quo 
And alarmed at the rumblings of Change, 
We'll never go fascist to froth and kill 
For assuring the girth of your belts: 

Not ours, not ours the farms we till, 


We're working for somebody else 


Ranging somebody else’s ownsome ground, 
Lacking somebody else’s thrill, 
Haunting somebody else’s too profound, 


Just a-ghosting for somebody else! 
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We hirelings and sharecroppers he: 


» below 


You thanes with your organized Front, 
We waking at last with the See-Eye-Oh, 


You in dread of an organized brunt, 


We'd languish till Gabriel ends it all 


] 


Should we wait till your apathy melts: 


Not ours, not ours the creed you 


We're working for somebody else 


Planting somebody else’s own 
Reaping somebody else’s Fal 
Making somebody else’s pr 


Just a-serfing for somebody els 


} 


For you—all these versions of A.A.A. 


More money On top of your means, 


For us—yet the paltry six bits a day, 


Through winter for bedding and bean 


No matter how far from the Dixon line, 


How unAfric the shade of our pelts: 
Not ours, not ours your class-combine 
We're working for somebody else 


Milking somebody else’s ownsome ci 


Calling somebody else’s swine 
Doing somebody else’s chores 


Just a-being for somebody else! 
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H. H. Lewis 


Our neighbors in Russia “belong” at least, 
No landlord impugning their worth; 

Have much consolation of goods increased, 
If not the sole havings of earth. 

But here against “‘Liberty’s” lines and bars, 
What here on the chattelized veldts? 

Not ours, not ours the homes and cars, 
We're working for somebody else— 


Breathing somebody else’s ownsome air, 
Counting somebody else’s stars, 
Finding somebody else’s god up there 
Just a-ghosting for somebody else! 


LEST SYMPATHY FUNCTION 


In enviable kitchens 

With everything so handy 

And white 

And clean 

They turn a knob, the motor hums, and down 
goes an all-inclusiveness that won’t clog 


the pipes. 


So that “the working class should take care 
of its own,” 

Without garbage-grinders, 

Often without plumbing— 


On the other side of the railroad tracks. 
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So that respectable folks 

Need not shudder 

At glimpse of furtive forms outside ; 

Not undergo the peril 

Of spoiling themselves with vulgar sympathies ; 
Not lie sleepless 

With fat-hearted conscience-flutterings 
Haunted by the wolves from Rooseville. 


So that some night-prowler won’t get shoulder wedged 
in a tall can, become panicky, rear upright 
beneath it, run wild unseeingly, bumping int 
things, through the doorpane, crashing, crashing, 
yeow, won’t come crashing into a nice bridge 
party perhaps! 


So that the trend historical 
Be not swerved 
At this late hour. 


OINK 


Razorbacks impromptu 

Under the Circean wand of Reaction 

In the marble stye at Little Rock 

Arkansas legislators have already squealed 
with the porcine preference: 

Don’t let the sharecroppers take to Organization 
let them take to the woods and root for a living 
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H. H. Lewis 


with the wild hogs, rooting at the site of Com- 
monwealth College, rooting, an ultimate cross- 
breed of homohogs rooting where once stood the 
Museum of Social Change. 


Oink, 

Away back into the future, 

Oink, 

Drove of these ultra amurkuns feeding also among 
the forested ruins of Little Rock— 

Oink, oink, 

So literally 


Getting to the root of the matter. 


Safe from Bolshevism, 

Lo, one halcyon homohog 

Perched overrunningly atop a strange pyramid 
and looking down, 

Trying to wonder for the moment, 

Oi, oi, ok-a-ugh, 

What the hell 

It’s all about 

(At a place once called Monte Ne 

In a region once known as Arkansas )— 

As the jerky micturation flows 

Not even with contempt 

Down that sealed pyramid containing Harvey’s 
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records of a civilization which had to be 
sacrificed because of one book entitled Das 


Kapital ... 


FREEDOM, INC. 


The capitalists own the preferred stock. 
The middleclass, the common stock. 
Where do we come in? 


After six depression years of inalienable 





right to seek jobs, how many and what 
kind of shares are ours in Freedom, 
Incorporated ? 

Or as a Briton would ask, 

More trenchantly— 

In Freedom, Limited ? 


You in particular, Uncle Ned 

(Born a chattel slave), 

Are you now clipping enough Freedom coupons o1 
would you and yours prefer the three square 
meals per day? 


Listen, you farmhands, 

You millhands, 

You hands unemployed,— 

How many of you have ever fondled the ticker tape 
to see how Freedom is quoted outside Rooshia? 
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H. H. Lewis 


DON’T JUDGE HIM TOO HARSHLY 


Johnny Teenling, 

One of our bezprizornie, 

Awoke amid the sardined americannegromexicanfilipino mass 
pounding its ear on the bare floor of a charity mission 
in Los Angeles. 

[t stank, 

It sobbed in slumber, it whined brokenly, 

It screamed nightmarishly, awaking... 

Time for him to be up anyway, 

He unwedged his boyhood and staggered outside to search 
for a job. 


Restaurants open early. 
Sometimes yesterday’s dishwasher doesn’t reappear, allow- 
ing others a chance: 


Fifty cents a day and three edible meals. 


Those rotten mission sandwiches, 

Leftovers causing the fierce gripes, 

What must be avoided... 

He never had been strong anyway, Mom wrote, you'll die 
from eating that stuff. 


And that mission floor, 

Paralyzing shoulder and hip, 

Making him hobble along crookedly like some old, old dere- 
lict. 
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And these mission lice 

Of Christianity 

Burning his crotch like “dogpush,”’ ow-ow, but he shouldn’t 
yelp outright, shouldn’t break into a run, away up here 
on Main Street now, dinging slummy restaurants for a 
job, vying with other dingbuzzards, the whole dang 
Climate-paradise overswarmed with panicky lousers. . 


It itchingly twitched, 

A cornice fell. 

It shuddered loathingly, 

Jerrybuildings crumbled ; 

Here came a slue of us cot-tobogganing streetward down thx 
top floor of a scratchhouse whose rear wall alone 


remained standing. 


More hungry than conscientious, 

Glomming on to “the act of God” as distinguished from 
those of other grownups, 

Johnny entangled himself with a bedsheet and played hurt 


Gee for some good grub! 
Gee for a bath! 
Gee for a boilup! 
The siren on the ambulance rushing him to the hospital could 
not scream any louder than his logic: 
GEE FOR MORE SUCH EARTHQUAKES! 
H. H. Lewis 

















COLLOQUY 


Because it is the mind and has its nature, 
Because so little of the earth is left it, 

It will observe with interest, and accurately, 
The coming on of its own end. The fight 

Is over; the triumphant earth, too ignorant 

To know that it has won, is drinking beer 

At Tony’s place around the corner. The victim 
Studies the balanced ledgers of defeat 

And thinks of no more thinking. Clever death 
Has done the brain-work, added all the sums, 
And snapped the book together. 


Well, old mind, 

Are you free? 
Beyond desire and possibility. 

Hew will you push up earth, then, strengthless one? 
My labor’s not to push; it is to see, 
And I see very well that what is done 
Is done, and all the fears flesh felt for me 
Are broken like the threads of Lilliput, 
Leaving me what I am. 

O, speak to me, 

And tell me you are sorry for your strife. 
Sorry? Ohno. Mine was a merry life. 
Pain frightened me 
Until my own flesh felt it. Now I see 
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That everything I ever feared before 
Was hearsay, and each actual pain I bore 
Came in the purest spirit of comedy. 


E. L. Mayo 


THE SINGLE NAMI 


We see the fruited branch 
Follow the branch in flower ; 
The flower has not fallen 
But the fruit is there. 


The flower has not fallen 

But the name is gone. 

Where is the name of the other 
In the name of the one? 


The seed of the one lying 
Quick at the other’s core 
Forbids the single name 
Of fruit or flower. 


Yet we must name and name, 
For though the name obscures 
The whole of which we’re part 
The part we name is ours. 
Marie DeL. Wel 
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WORDS TO FIX TIME 


APPROACH 


I came to them by sea, in the steady wash 

of a full tide and a flood of sunlight, 
luxurious and silent. 

I came where the waters touched gray cliffs, 
sharp as the winds they knew, rising 
athedral-like to the fallen tombs 


} 1 11.3 1 
ded by cypress ‘ 1 aval 





Here as the sky spent gold 


waters, by their sculptured tombs 





he tide my fathers loved, and saw 
Id gulls meet land birds flying to the sea. 


PROGRAM : ARRANGED 


Night lights from sky and shore 

fleck the oars. ‘Ihe prow dips in the waves. 
Across the bay, distantly, windows of 

home, faith, civilization, and the many virtues 
crowd the landing, reflected in the stream 


like stars, dehumanized. 
The bay, crossed, 


shakes loose, and the image breaks; 


the oars as wings recover in the dark 
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a heart and voice, that now 

the muffled bird may reawake its call 

to forest blood, repeating in the night 

the words of love and loneliness it knows. 


And you, forever absent from this coast, may be 
a citizen of lights, on fertile plains 

blessed by the donor Venus, naked to her hand: 
or, in the world of cities, brow-beat sycophant, 
may coin men’s hearts with begging in the street. 
I cannot envy or condemn or change. 

The program is arranged. 


Still, the black bay by the wharf invite 
rebellion against broods fed in the home-light; 
and here, as the frogs croak by the lumber mill, 
I sit and court the winds and say your name. 


APOCALYPSE 


Now from the bursting cataracts, down rock-worn canyons, 
rush flood waters, rush boulders ungoverned for the dread fall 
down glacier-split mountain passes, rending tree-trunks, 
smashing dams, houses, barns, surging on gulfs 

immeasurably sundered, as long tremors through 

the crumbling caverns tell of temblors, as the earthquake 
shakes again the scene unmade, torpedoing the world. 

Bring now Job or Prometheus, the good titans of the myths 
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Stephen Stepanchev 


known to us, here on the verge of apocalypse let them feel 
a strength neither love nor hate on the unsure earth, 
and utter a dark scorn to pitying minds 


which give to mountains nerves, to the universe a heart. 


HEAR NOW THE GATES 


Hear now the gates slowly opening as the night 
invades our questioning ears, weaving in the flood 

of our fluid dreams the syllables of unuttered hopes. 
Evening into evening we pray for wakefulness, 

with needs to be paid for patience, love rewarded, 
life to receive the broken bread of homage. 

But always, always life dissolves; objects become thought; 
words to fix time fade; memory quavers asleep 

even as hurrying trains hurtle us homeward 

with glimpses of the moon, even as forgotten faces 
move in the grace of greeting, or retreat in whispers. 
Lips, substanceless as words, move without context, 
fitfully ; fingers weave meaningless gestures, resolve 
into the motion of trains, reach into time. 

Then it is love, love, we call, as we wade 

through deep air, up steep stairs. Love, love: 

once more hammer the failing vision into shape. 
Form into full coherence table, eye, and mind. 

Give us a flowering world, but let it be rock. 


Stephen Stepancher 
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TWO POEMS 


ECHOES FROM A PRECIPICE 


Earth-captive comrades and the sun 
Rise weary to the wasted hills 
But thought’s night-shadow plies the tong 


Word-clamor of death-shaping mills. 


Outside, the rock and greasewood smoke, 
Wave-crackle of a desert brine. 
Dust-rattle of the snake and choke 
Within, the poisoned minutes twine. 


There is no stopping in this brush, 
Halfway from peak and harvest plain. 
From thorny woods bronze passage crush 
To fields in leaf or fruit’s steep realm. 


Rest not in midpath, carve your crown 
On rock a thousand feet in ice; 

Plow deep the valley though you drown 
In green your labor’s precipice. 


These withered knolls leaf like the tomb, 
From danger’s peak alone is view 
Of the world you seek, heroic bloom 


That summit hedge and doomed hands grow 
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Lincoln Fitzell 


CHURCH PICNIC 


Leaning by a pebble-brook 
In a sandy, tangled shade, 
Quiet elders doze or look 


Placidly across the glade. 


For in Sunday talk abreast, 
Passing workers gravely hope 
That rough laboring is blessed, 


And their paths to heaven slope 


After speech a man feels good, 
Full of strength to bow! his wil 


Or, with loud affection rude, 


_ 1 , 
To rouse warm echoes from the 


Freshened by the water’s flow, 
Daylight cools with summer ease 
Couples in the leafy glow 


Carve their riames on river trees 
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THREE POEMS 


LIMITATION 


A cup was dismayed to find 
With dipping it took 

No more away from the ocean 
Than out of a brook. 


SPIDER AGAINST FLY 


Slung in the center of his silken wheel 
A hairy lump of feigning drowsiness 

Flashes alert at the first desperate tug 
Of a winged insect caught and in di 


I 


stress. 


Not too hastily does the spider run 
But like a boy a-fishing fingers the thread. 
He sends an ironic message down the wire: 


If you are there, he says, then you are dead. 


BIRD IN MY ROOM 


Bird in my room, how came you within? 
Falcon in sky, mirage of a shelter 
Or ominous sign to accuse and accurse 


Me lost in a windowless room of the world. 
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W alter Hendricks 


Quick, find the way out the way in you came. 
Take your wild beating of wings from my heart, 
Convulsive connotations out of my brain, 
Of a far-seeking bird that I too once was. 
Walter Hendricks 


TRANSLATIONS 


How does a child learn all our ways of speech ? 
Perhaps as one foresees when skies are gray 

The lines of coming rain—things time can teach 

And quiet-changing life lived day by day. 

How does one learn the subtler ways of love 

Such love as lasts through all one’s life? Who knows? 
And taking thought will never tell whereof 

That flower of the range of living grows, 

Nor black December tell, nor green-leaved May, 

Only still-changing life lived day by day. 

Perhaps, breathed with one’s breath, as love and speech 
Down our clear mystery in time’s deep air 

Are learned without one’s knowledge, so for each 
Death too will come upon us unaware. 


Edith Franklin Wyatt 
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TWO SONNETS FROM MIRRORS OF VENUS 
KIN 


Indigo and Zodiac with tangent bubbles 

to bubbles separate these cherished 

arduously discovered you’s and me’s 

who smell of resembled smells no longer 

in sleepless nostrils ; though, like the space-caressing 
legs of a compass, the smile of pride 

(circular, self-confined, centrifugal, from inside out) 


configurate immortal me’s and you’s. 


Tenderly ruptured pride alone 

builds up barricades of communion 

where in many-eyed, unblinking stares 

before the milkman clinks his jars 

tangent or separate foams of you’s and me’s collapse and fuse 
from outside in; one sapphire and yet conscious spiral 


LINK 


Had you not died, our friendship might be dead 
for the world it was born to died in war 

and may drag on only in avatar ; 

yet how I wish you lived, and that instead 

of you, all our affection had been laid 

away and, holding memory’s lens, we saw 
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John Wheelwright 


friendship’s morphology in perfect law 


who reckoned when our friendship might be dead. 


Not only I were livelier had you lived 

work-mate to lay a morbid culture’s ghost ; 

but you yourself embalmed, beatified 

in friendship’s reliquary, and I shrived 

in love’s confessional, where love is lost 

as our love would be lost, had you not died. 
John Wheelwright 


THE MATE 


This cowardly woman, afraid of a man, 
Any man, fled wild as a wood in a storm, 
Fled over a tundra where nothing can 


Be vibrant with life and warm. 


She fled, and with her the terror went, 
Streamed closely as hair on her head; 
The terrible grasp, the passion spent, 


The lust of a body uncomforted. 


The dream, nothing human, more strong and male 
Than man who is fashioned of woman’s flesh, 
Pursued her through Danaic showers of hail, 
And broke her and brought her back on a leash. 
Keith Thomas 
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GONE TO SUMMER 


To be a thing that grows in air 

Where wings of insects whirl and pass 
And know not whether I am there 

Or but a blowing in the grass; 


Within the shadow of the hill 
To lie so still, as root or stone, 


That meadow mouse and daffodil 





Surprise no flicker but their own; 


So stone or green, so sifted slight, 
I might be drifted on my way, 
Unseen, as common to the sight; 
A spar upon the wave of day; 


A nearness like the night, so thinned 

No bird would think to turn a feather; 
And be, as lightly as the wind, 

An eye in the wide weather. 


Lloyd Frankenberg 
J S 

















THE WEATHER OF THE DAWN 


SHADOW 


It was the shadow of the deer on the moon-hard slope 

that you saw: not death: but death was there 

with the breaking twig, in the dark; with the sounds that 
groped 

through the blind wood; with the step sourceless as air, 


and running. Though death was there 


it was not this you saw but a shadow— 

fox-fire glistened, perhaps, in the rotten log. 

But death was there in the cold blue-porcelain meadow; 
it flew with the bat, it crept with the fog, 


it was there in the brush, crouching behind the log. 


It was a shadow you saw, for death is the thing not seen, 
no never 

in sun or moon; it is a faceless thing, it has no breath. 

Construe this how you will. Run, run forever 


from what you saw; but you saw. It was not death. 


THE SHAPE OF MOUNTAINS 


Let sleep the swallow on the wheel 
Of turning night, that moves to death; 
She stands below who would not feel 
The burden of his breath— 
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Who would not have a source for slow 
Winds that arise and then are gone; 
Who knows the night, and would not know 
The weather of the dawn. 


Now moonlight shadows in the pines 
And eats like acid through the fern, 
And builds with blocks and spider lines 
A world she need not learn: 


Where she must stand with no escape 
And see her world coldly increased ; 
And see the expense of night; the shape 
Of mountains on the east. 


WE WALK IN WATER 


This night has seen a thousand nights go down 

The closed circle of earth; this night lying 

Tangent to water has seen the dim moon drown 
Against its image. And now when moonlight dying 
Fades to a watery gray along the east, 

The spider walks uncertain on the snare 

That he has threaded, finding not the least 
Unbarricaded passage anywhere. 


We walk in water all these early hours 
Uncertain as the spider through his town, 
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Edward W eismiiler 


Almost unsure of these strange, weighted flowers: 

Almost unknowing that always the night goes down 

Its closed arc, and that day must surely be heard 

On the last bough east, from the numbed throat of a bird. 


Edward Weismiller 


GARDENER 


Sifting and sowing myriad things 

Like sand, like nuggets, furred, with wings, 
His knobbed and loamy fingers hold 

The flowery destinies of mold. 
His light is from a lesser god 

Who guides the deft spade under sod, 
Slants his wit weatherward, to mind 

If rains hang near or moons be kind, 
And quickens in him blood that warms 

Toward glowing mass and spriggy forms. 
What boon in culling, for his creed, 

A more Olympian stuff from seed, 
Though universes, shelled in calm, 

Toss turbulently on his palm, 
And even creation must be mute 

Until he give it leave to root? 


Lori Petri 
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STRANGE WORLD 


I think upon a time when men are happy 
and their strange words, strange thoughts, strange faces. 


They ask of me from their distant world: 
Why do you shed tears? 
What sad, tormented faces! 


And I reply: 

perhaps you will remember. 

We warred for bread and destroyed the crop in the 
wheatfield. 

We fed the hungry babe with the nipples of bombs, 

The word of peace was sweet on our tongues 

and we warred for it. 

We warred for love, and winning, won hatred. 

Wars of the sword, wars of the word, wars of the heart, 

the scars of war are deep and embitter our faces. 

Our world lies torn and bleeding. 


Remember us! 
We scattered armies and triumphed that you might live. 


They smile, they raise their eyebrows gently, 
they do not understand, and they pity us 
with their strange, happy faces. 


S. Funaroff 
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TWO POEMS 


SIGEL XV 


So if you love me, 
love me everywhere, 
blind to all argument 
or phantasy 


claim the one signet; 


truly in the sky 
God marked me to be his, 
scrawled on me “I, I, I 


alone can comprehend 


this subtlety: 
a song is very simple 
or is bound 


with inter-woven complicated sound ; 


one undertakes 
the song’s integrity, 
another all the filiment 


wound round 


chord and discord, 


the quarter note and whole 
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run of iambic 
or of coryiam: 


no one can grasp,” 
(God wrote) 

“nor understand 
the two, insolvent, 
only he and you;” 





shall we two witness 
that his writ is wise 
or shall we rise, 


wing-tip to purple wing, 
create new earth, 
new skies? 


FROM EPISODE I 


Cally pso 

O you clouds, 
here is my song; 

man is clumsy and evil 

a devil. 


O you sand, 
this is my command, 
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H. D. 


drown all men in slow breathless suffocation— 


then they may understand 


O you winds, 
beat his sails flat, 
shift a wave sideways 


that he suffocate. 


© you waves 
run counter to his oars, 
waft him to blistering shores, 


where he may die of thirst 


O you skies, 
s : 
send rain 


to wash salt from my eyes, 


and witness all earth and heaven, 
t wa f my heart-blood 

his sails were woven; 

witness, river and sea and land; 
you, you must hear me— 

man is a devil, 


] 


man will not understand. 


Odysseus (on the sea) 


She gave me fresh water in an earth jar, 


strange fruits 
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to quench thirst, 
a golden zither 
to work magic on the water; 


she gave me wine in a cup 

and white wine in a crystal shell; 
she gave me water and salt, 
wrapped in a palm leaf 

and palm-dates: 


she gave me wool and a pelt of fur, 
she gave me a pelt of silver-fox, 
and a brown soft skin of a bear, 


she gave me a comb for my hair, 
she washed brine and mud from my body, 
and cool hands 


held balm 


for a rust-wound on my ankk 


she gave me wate 

and fruit in a basket, 

and shallow 

baskets of pulse and grain, and a ball 
of hemp 

for mending the sail— 
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she gave me a willow basket 
for letting into the shallows 
for eels; 


she gave me peace in her cave. 


Callypso (from land) 
He has gone, 
he has forgotten; 
he took my lute and my shell of crystal— 





he never looked back— 


Odysseus (on the sea) 
She gave me a wooden flute 
and a mantle, 


she wove me this wool 


Callypso (from land) 


for man is a brute and a fool. 
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THE MUSE AND EDMUND WILSON 


VER since Plato barred poets from his ideal republic 

the art of verse and its right to a place among man’s 
intellectual pursuits have been called into question. Each 
age has had its critic who attempted to show that poetry was 
without standing or value—an art grown obsolete, unedif 
ing and unprofitable. The most recent critic to assail the art 
and to discourage its practice is Mr. Edmund Wilson, wh 





at fairly regular intervals and to the accompaniment of a 
flashing of signs and rumbling of clouds in the literary 
heavens, steps forth from the sibyl’s cave to pronounce his 
awful doom. Mr. Wilson, as he himself reminds us, has 
been uttering this curse for some years now. Just when he 
experienced his first seizure I do not know, but he has had 
his sign out since at least 1934, at which time he predicted 
dire things for the Muse in an article, The Ca 
Poetry, published in The Atlantic Monthly. More recently 
—-particularly in reviews published in The New Republi 

he has reiterated his warnings. With each such utteranc 
the clouds grow blacker, the predictions more dire. The 
past few months have witnessed a lull in Mr. Wilson’s 
activities as a prophet but, apparently, no loss of confidence 
in his gifts; he has thought well enough of the articles and 
reviews containing these revelations to piece them together in 
an essay which is included in his latest book.’ Let it not 


*The Triple Thinkers, by Edmund Wilson. Harcourt, Brace. 
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The Muse and Edmund Wilson 


be thought from the title—Js Verse a Dying Technique?— 
that Mr. Wilson has begun to harbor any doubts about 
the matter. His answer is, as always, a resounding Yes. 
According to him the death-rattle can be heard in nearly 
every line of present-day verse. Its beat is so faint, so un- 
steady, that it “might almost as well be abandoned alto- 
gether.” Mr. Wilson is not one to shun the facts. “I am 
not complaining about this state of affairs,” he continues, 
keeping a stiff upper lip. “I know that it is all on the 
cards.” 

Had he been content to make his prediction and then 
be done, Mr. Wilson might have succeeded in convincing 
us. Unfortunately he has not known when to let well 
enough alone. He has felt a need to back up his prophecy 
with a thesis about the relation of verse to prose, which 
has necessitated a definition of terms and a citation of 
specific examples. And it is here that he gives his hand 
away. 

What truth there is in his thesis is so evident and every- 
where recognized that we may cheerfully make him a present 
of it. It is undeniable, for example, “that the technique of 
verse was once commonly used for many purposes for which 
we now ordinarily use prose.” But to conclude from this, as 
Mr. Wilson does, that the techniques of verse and prose are 
interchangeable is to draw a wholly unwarranted inference. 
Equally unwarranted is his contention that the modern 
novelist has taken over the functions formerly performed 
by poets and is thus the real inheritor of the poetic tradition. 
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“One realizes,” he writes, “that though Dante is greate: 
than Flaubert, Flaubert is a writer of the same class.’’ With 
that statement the flood gates are opened. Your definition 
of poetry is now sufficiently elastic to let anything slip 
through, even Mr. Wilson’s thesis. Indeed, it is on the 
kind of confusion expressed in the sentence just quoted that 
the thesis is based. “Is Flaubert any less intense and 
precise in his use of words and rhythms than Virgil?” he 
asks. “Put Virgil’s descriptions beside Flaubert’s: the angry 
bees of Virgil with the bees in Madame Bovary that hit 
against the window; Virgil’s old market gardener with 





Flaubert’s old farm servant at the fair. . .” The analogy 
is ingenious, but beyond revealing its author’s confusion, it 
proves little. To suggest that Flaubert is no less intense 
and precise in his use of words and rhythms than Virgil, is 
to say no more than that Flaubert was a master of his 
medium, as Virgil was of his. The difference is obviously 
one of kind, not degree. 

Both the novelist and the poet construct verbal objects. 
But the novelist needs a much greater number of words to 
construct his object; these words, while they combine to 
form that object, are ultimately subordinate to it in. the 
sense that the various characters, scenes or incidents which 
are thereby created exist independently of their specific 
verbal context. The words employed by the novelist can be 
altered to a degree or other words substituted for them 
without destroying the novel’s pattern or character. This 
is not the case with poetry. The object which is a poem 
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is inseparable from the specific words and the specific order 
the poet has given the words. 

One or two illustrations will perhaps clarify and enforce 
my point. As regards poetry we have but to consider para- 
phrase and translation. To make a successful prose para- 
phrase of a poem is an impossibility. Translation is seldom 
more successful—witness the very few translations of any 
consequence. The best are those where the translator, 
almost always himself a talented poet, has not translated 
so much as created a new poem. A classic example is 
Chapman’s Homer, which remains an excellent English poem 
but is hardly a satisfactory translation of Homer. A novel, 
on the other hand, can be translated or transposed to another 
medium without losing its essential identity. Its donnée can 
be successfully incorporated even in a medium as different 
as the cinema. The original dialogue can be scrapped and 
the same results gained with new dialogue. But in filming 
Shakespeare the original speeches must be kept intact. No 
movie camera can reproduce the effects that Shakespeare got 
by using the technique of verse—and that is not only because 
Shakespeare is so great a poet. A lesser poet would present 
similar difficulties. As soon as the medium is altered, the 
poetry, being intextricably bound up with the medium, is 
destroyed. 

I have not discussed the particular passages from Virgil 
and Flaubert that Mr. Wilson cites. In making any such 
comparison of a poet and a prose writer one must consider 


the respective works in their entirety. It is critically meaning- 
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less to compare isolated passages or paragraphs of a poem 


and a novel. The few instances where prose approximates 
the effects of poetry—certain passages by Joyce are probably 
the best examples—cannot be said to be representative of 
the method employed in the novel as a whole. In verse, 
however, the method whereby such effects are created is 
employed consistently, is the governing principle of composi 
tion. The governing principle of prose is of another kind 
altogether. This holds true despite the fact that there is 
always a certain amount of interchange between the two 
techniques. Prose writers have found ways of turning 
certain devices of verse to their own purposes, jist as poets 
have adapted certain devices and phrasings of prose. In 
both instances the adaptation is the important factor. 

These facts would seem to leave little basis for Mr. 
Wilson’s assertion that verse and prose are “simply two 
different techniques of literary expression’’—or, to give 
“simply” the value it has in this context, that they are differ- 
ent techniques for saying the same things. What Mr. Wilson 
is doing here is setting up the old dichotomy, long since 
discredited, between form and content. This, from some- 
one as familiar with Marxist thought as Edmund Wilson 
professes to be,’ is somewhat startling, for it represents an 
out-and-out rejection of Marx’s basic concept of dialectical 


*I say “professes to be,” because Mr. Wilson’s article on Marxism 
and Literature in his new book reveals such a thorough misunder 
standing of its subject that to call its author a “Marxist” is to 
render the term meaningless. 
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interaction. Yet what better reveals the interaction of 
thought and matter than poetry, which constantly combines 
and integrates elements commonly thought of as opposites, 
thereby bodying forth their hidden relationships and giving 
them a habitation and a name? Poetry, in fact, is a kind 
of dialectical shorthand and its essence is metaphor, “the 
swift perception of relations.” Its form springs from and 
is integral to its vision. This intimate relation of form 
and vision Mr. Wilson does not acknowledge. Hence his 
mistaken conviction that the two techniques are merely 
literary conventions, his belief that the epic poets of the 
past and certain modern novelists are writers of the same 
class, and his groundless generalization concerning the victory 
of prose over verse as a mode of literary expression. Prose 
may quite possibly be ousting verse from the scene, but if so 
it is not because it can achieve the same ends as verse, can, 
in other words, be poetry. 

Flimsy as Mr. Wilson’s thesis turns out to be upon exami- 
nation, it is further undermined by the unfortunate examples 
he cites to bear it out. To confuse the aims, functions and 
methods of verse and prose is bad enough, but it is little short 
of ludicrous to offer as “the most striking confirmation of the 
obsolescence of verse technique’—Maxwell Anderson. Mr. 
Wilson admits that Anderson’s verse is bad but tells us it is 
bad because Anderson has chosen a medium that is moribund 
and obsolete. Now I should have thought nothing could be 
plainer than that Anderson and not the technique of verse is 
at fault. Surely it is obvious that Anderson conceives his 
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material as a prose writer, not a poet, does. In attempting to 
express that conception in verse he is simply using a technique 
unsuited to his purposes and the result is what we should ex- 
pect it to be. Reasons of space forbid a discussion of each of 
Mr. Wilson’s other examples. We may wonder, though, at 
the eclecticism which lumps Yeats. Eliot and Auden together 
with John Masefield, Ogden Nash and F.P.A. What the 
first group has in common with the second, especially in the 
matter of verse technique, since that is the ground on which 
they are brought together, is as hard to understand as what 
led the author of Axel’s Castle to proclaim Edna Millay “one 
of the sole surviving masters of English verse.’ While agree 
ing that to be one of the one and only, no matter what, is at 
least to triumph over logic and grammar, we may ask how 
anyone whose chief objection to verse as a technique is that it 
no longer bears any relation to modern life, can possibly think 
that Miss Millay was ever a master? What could be more 
removed from the realities. tempo and language of our time 
than Miss Millay’s “old imperial line,” the passing of which 
Mr. Wilson so deeply regrets? Is it not his preference fo 

this “old imperial line” which causes him unconsciously to 
identify its obsolescence with that of verse technique in get 

eral? 

Actually, of course, the technique of verse is far from 
obsolescent. Nor are its tempo and idiom removed from those 
of contemporary life. Mr. Wilson, in maintaining the con- 
trary, constantly contradicts himself. First he objects to 
present-day verse technique because he says its language and 
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rhythms bear no relation to modern life. Then when he finds 
poets (Eliot, Auden, MacNeice, et al.) whose language and 
rhythms belie his objections, he reproaches them for having 
abandoned the “old imperial line.’ To complete the con- 
fusion, he advocates a return to a kind of poetic diction that 
was already dead in our grandfathers’ day—the kind of poetic 
diction employed by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, William 
Morris, and James Russell Lowell. It was Gerard Manley 
Hopkins who first exposed its defects in his letter to Canon 
Dixon, dated 1 Dec. 1881. “To waive every other objection,” 
he wrote, “it is essentially archaic, biblical a good deal, and 
so on: now that is a thing that can never last; a perfect style 
must be of its age.” The decline of this convention is traced 
in detail in this letter; we need not rehearse the facts here; 
Mr. Wilson can turn to Hopkins’ letter. The tradition of 
poetic diction which Hopkins himself did so much to revive 
and reinvigorate is the one into which the significant verse of 
our own time fits. Its chief characteristics are precision of 
phrase, an extension of the functions and subject matter of 
verse to include images from contemporary life and the 
rhythms of everyday speech, as opposed to the vagueness and 
otherworldliness of the late-romantic diction and imagery. 
Not only Eliot, Pound, Williams, Miss Moore, and Auden, 
but Hardy, Lawrence, Yeats, and Wilfrid Owen belong to 
this living tradition. Is Mr. Wilson prepared to assert that 
this tradition exemplifies the “obsolescence of verse technique” ? 

Any generalization concerning the nature or quality of 
literary production during a given period must be based on the 
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best work of that period, not on its second or third-rate efforts 
But even then you will not uncover anything very illuminat- 
ing if you isolate the way of saying from the thing said, if 
you reduce a poem or novel to a matter of technique, which 
is what Mr. Wilson has done. Such an approach is unprofit 
able because shallow and one-sided, and it is likely to result 
in a confused and fallacious view of the functions of both 
verse and prose. If the achievements and limitations of mod 
ern verse are to be intelligently evaluated and an examination 
made of poetry’s present status as compared with that of prose 
a less superficial approach to the subject will have to be made 
Mr. Wilson might have considered, for example, why it is 
that, despite their technical perfection and virtuosity, our 
poets for the most part lack the scope, the depth of insight and 
inevitability of image and phrase which the great poets of the 
past commanded. Consideration of this and similar questions 
would have been a fertile and valuable work. Mr. Wilson, 
instead, has spent his time trying to prove a thesis which both 
the examples he cites and the more representative ones that 
he ignores, refute. For critical inquiry and judgment he has 
substituted the easier labors of irresponsible prophecy. 

T. C. Wilson 
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REVIEWS 
MEANING AND BEING 


Land of the Free, by Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt, Brace. 
LITTLE more than ten years ago, Mr. MacLeish 
was writing a brief Ars Poetica which concluded: 

A poem should not mean 
But be 

Later he addressed an Invocation to the Social Muse, who 

seems to be of Russian origin, observing: 


I remind you Barinya the life of the poet is hard— 
A hardy life with a boot quick as a fiver: 
Is it just to demand of us also to bear arms? 


But times change, and we with time, and the artist who in- 
sisted on the intrinsic value of his art and on his need for 
privacy in which to perfect it, was diverted by the noises of 
a panic-stricken crowd below him. He began to hear, louder 
than the silence in which he watched a moving shadow, 
louder than the sword cracking the shell of a cockatrice, 
louder than the jays in the apple-trees, the clamorous voice 
of the city. He felt the desire not merely to communicate 
experience, but to secure the response of a more comprehensive 
audience. “The quondam pupil of Pound, the seeker after the 
exact word and the precise cadence, came to share Masefield’s 
feeling that “the art, which appeals only to a limited section 
of the world, can be but a limited and faulty art.” Mr. Mac 
Leish does not employ the facile vulgar style that has a wide 
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popular appeal, but he is obviously making an effort, how 
ever awkwardly, at public speaking. And, as though he were 
conscious of the crowd’s scorn of the poet, eager to justify 
himself, and ready to humble himself utterly in order to be 
heard at all, in his latest volume he has contented himself 
with verse that is no more than a running commentary on a 
series of photographs, which speak quite eloquently for them 
selves. 

Land of the Free is primarily a picture-book. It consists of 
nearly ninety photographs, most of them taken for the Farm 
Security Administration, together with some others snapped 
for such organizations as the National Child Labor Com 
mittee, the U. S. Forest Service, the Soil Conservation Ser 
vice, the IT'VA, and various picture magazines. Dorothea 
Lange is the photographer whose work is represented most 
amply, but she shares the honors with fifteen other photogra 
phers whose aim has been to present a pictorial document of 
American life under the stress of drought and flood—a study 
of men, women, and children, driven, hemmed in, and beaten 
down by the greed of the great industrialists and plantation 
owners, the powerful exploiters of land and labor. Share 
croppers, dispossessed homesteaders, flood refugees, lumber 
men, cotton pickers, cannery workers, lean men with sun- 
wrinkled eyes, toilworn women borne down by babies, child 
laborers with drawn empty faces, these are shown against the 
background of a Jand wasted by erosion, exhausted acreage 
farmed for profit rather than for use, bleakly garish Main 
Streets, roads fenced with barbed wire, abandoned towns 
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mills, that like the cemeteries in their backyards, are dedicated 
to death. The pictures are not monotonous, partly because 
portraits alternate with landscapes, and partly because they 
are so arranged as to suggest a not unhopeful epic. The first 
picture is of Arkansas sharecroppers; the tenth shows police 
driving strikers from the Republic Steel Co. plant in South 
Chicago last May; the eleventh, a union organizer being 
beaten up at the gates of the Ford Motor Co.; the fiftieth, 
a farm boy in an Oklahoma dust-storm; the eighty-fifth, a 
May Day demonstration in Philadelphia; the eighty-sixth, 
labor leaders addressing textile workers in North Carolina; 
the eighty-seventh, the celebration of the end of a steel strike 
in Pennsylvania; and the last a Dust Bowl farmer who has 
migrated to California in the hope of a new start. The impli- 
cation is clear, even without the titles, which are given in an 
index at the back of the book, and certainly without Mr. 
MacLeish’s verse commentary, which begins: “We don’t 
know,” goes on to wonder about “the great American dream,” 
to ask 
if there’s liberty a man can mean that’s 
Men: not land 
and concludes: 


We wonder 
We don’t know 
We're asking 
The photographs contribute enormously to the text. The 
text does not illuminate, does not, as the poet sought to have 


it do, “illustrate” the photographs. It is the peculiarity of 
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poetry that it must not only both speak and sing, but it must 
also present pictures that stir the imagination. Mr. MacLeish 
seems to have felt relieved of that obligation in a book where 
most of the work was done by other artists. The current use 
of poetry in stage and radio drama indicates that poets can 
learn the uses of public speech. But that speech must be 
even when it is “anti-poetic,” the speech of a poet. The ex- 
planations of a moving-picture commentator, the remarks in 
a catalogue of a picture-gallery, are unacceptable substitutes. 
Poetry is a complex art, which demands the full powers of the 
practitioner, as Mr. MaclLeish once knew. He has discovered 
that a poem can “mean,” but he must remember that, if it is 
not to fail of significance, it must also “be.” 

Babette Deutsch 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Natural History, by Raymond Holden. Henry Holt & Co 

Holden’s excellent book recalls the ‘“‘neutral style” that 
Coleridge spoke of in his discussion of Wordsworth in the 
Biographia Literaria. For this poet, unlike many of the young 
er poets now, speaks a language which is refined to his put 
pose, but still a common one. It retains, as did Coleridge's 
“neutral style,” some of the logic and manner of good con 
versation. Holden seems to be influenced in this, as in some 
of his imagery, by Yeats. 

A common syntax and unstrained imagery have not been 
popular. Crane rode wild on constructions unified not by a 
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familiar grammar but by a succession of images. More re- 
cently it has occurred to some poets that contemporary effect 
may be gained by parsimony in the use of finite verbs. Mr. 
Gregory, for instance, has overworked this “cinematic” effect 
so heavy with unsinewed participles and substantives, and so 
passive in quality. Holden has wisely clung to the tonic of a 
common syntax, having a talent for making it do heavy work, 
and having an active mood that much of the more revolution- 
poetry needs badly. The concentration that results nets 
simplicity that often pays him well for the trouble. Its 
danger is that it predisposes him toward an imagery and a 
subject matter that sometimes makes his simplicity less valid 
than it seems on first reading. 

Holden is a later New Englander, interested in himself, 
in the loyalty of a few cther people to common and rigorous 
values, and in a nature from which he feels an ancient sepa- 
ration and can only meet with stoicism. He is one of the 
genuine New Englanders, speaking in the true tone. Yet it is 
unfortunate that in some of the poems the warm and simple 
pictures by which he acknowledges a more sensual heart than 
Frost’s or Robinson’s, seem doubtful. It is a double mis- 
fortune in Holden’s case that his feeling is blurred sometimes 
by an effect too pretentiously stark. 

Yet part of the time Holden is not truly simple, but only 
reaching for it and only attaining the mannerism. This fail- 
ure is felt, for example, in When Linden Boughs Are Bare, 
where a resolution is distributed through images that are 
associated but hardly inevitable. It is more transparent in 
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Rabbit and Hawk, where excessive care is taken to form a 
not very pointed question and to compact an unexciting 
answer. Speaking of a society that is going to the dogs, he 
says: 


We too break down the smal! 
And are broken by the high. 
Rabbit and hawk in one, 
We scatter and we fly. 


What man would have it changed— 
None furious, none oppressed ; 

The hawk’s breast giving down 

To line the rabbit’s nest? 


The courage and the stoicism are admirable, as are their 
statement. But it is clear that few “thinking” men ponder 
changes which would make the world free of all the furious 
and all the oppressed. Some are born masters and some 
slaves, yet there are desirable changes in our society which 
these men do think about and do demand. Holden’s stanzas 
suggest that their cogitations have been examined and found 
sentimental. Actually, no very clear view has been taken at 
all. If a society’s change can be sung, then a real question 
must be asked and a really pressing solution, no matter how 
personal it is, must be made. Holden, in a fatalism that 
seems to miss the real demand of the times, seems to post 
pone all collective effort as useless. 

Yeats has been mentioned, but Holden has a capacity of 
his own for the reduced image and simple construction. The 
last lines of On Turning Over a Stone are sufficient proof 
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We turn no stones today 
Unless they bar our way. 
Now, like the worm, the eye 
Accustomed to its lie, , 
Swears to the cheated brair 
That other worlds are pain 
And this alone complete, 
Sweet or not sweet. 


Geese in the Running Water and Cold Night are equally 
successful in their concord of thought and sound. The sonnets 
are best where they are most metaphysical; yet in spite of 
their impersonal manner, they remain rather private. They 
are least successful when Holden’s simplicity muddies into 
the banal or the clumsy: 


When all is said and done, it comes to this: 
One quickening difference alone divides 

The living from the dead, the flesh of brides 
From the like-postured bodies that stones kiss 


His fondness for the short line is hard to explain, too, for 
most of his best poems use a longer one, muted, subtle, and 
restrained, 

Holden possesses an integrity and reason which the socio- 
logical poets, among others, need very much. It is a rank 
error. that he is not more widely recognized than he is, 
especially when there is such a serious celebration of poets 
who fake the sense and sensibility which he truly possesses. 


Reuel Denney 
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The Crystal World, by- Richard Aldington. Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. 

In our time, when major poets are rare, almost extinct, 
competition for place in the first line of minor poets is so 
keen that several very worthy figures, through unhappy ci: 
cumstances, are buried deep in the ranks—among them, Rich 
ard Aldington. 

His prime misfortune was his association with Imagism, o1 
rather our association of him with Imagism. The movement 
was temporarily beneficial to him, and he casually forsook it 
when it ceased being so. Yet when Imagism slipped its moor 
ings and drifted far from popular favor, most of us overlooked 
that he wasn’t still aboard. His being linked with the British 
war poets also reacted against him. As their vogue passed, we 
stopped reading his flashing Images of War, though it re 
mains, in company with Wilfred Owen’s and Herbert Read’s 
work, the most powerful verse occasioned by the war. 

The middle ’twenties found him at the crest of his career, 
yet winning little of the praise he deserved. Exile and A Fool 
i’ the Forest did not obey the Eliotic canon which decreed that 
poetic emotion be de-personalized. In 1928, and again in 
1934, he published collected editions of his poems, which 
stirred the critics to sum up his deficiencies. Mostly he was 
damned for lacking the technical finish of Eliot. It was as- 
sumed that he was without “either the genius or the arduous 
will for persistent execution.’’ No one honored his apparent 
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conviction that formal control is less essential to poetry than 
the spurt and flare of imagination. Note his remarks on a 
fellow-poet who believed the same thing: “Lawrence is a 
great literary artist. By this I don’t mean that he was a 
painful planner and polisher—an artist in the sense that 
Flaubert and Pope were artists. I mean that he was greatly 
gifted as an artist, if only because he possessed a most delicate 
and passionate sensibility. His art was an art of spontaneity, 
fresh quick-flowing creativeness.” Aldington needs to be 
judged along with such impulsive poets as Lawrence, Emer- 
son, and Shelley, whose success is intermittent, but who can 
be read with as much pleasure as the more disciplined, 
uniform poets. 

Nearly as common is the charge that Aldington has relied 
on too few themes and rehearsed them too ploddingly. True 
enough, he has dealt almost exclusively with the radiance of 
immediate love and of love in the memory, with the hideous- 
ness of immediate battle and of battle in the memory, and 
with the suppression suffered by imagination at the hands of 
materialistic civilization. But at least he has searched them 
deeply, sometimes in unforgettable language; furthermore, 
his approach to them and his tone have been remarkably 
varied. 

Regrettably, my contention that Aldington is a better poet 
than his current reputation would indicate must be flanked 
by the admission that he is a better poet than his newest volume 
would indicate. The Crystal World is a lyric-sequence about 
1 man and a woman and the near-destruction of the happiness 
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they find together. It is distinguished from similar sequences, 
like Meredith’s Modern Love, Lawrence’s Look! We Have 
Come Through!, and MacLeish’s The Woman on the Stair 
in that the menace does not issue from the lovers’ own 
temperaments, and is not even defined as the poem progresses. 
Indeed, a more self-sufficient and apparently indestructible 
union has never been pictured, even in poetry, and the rest 
of the world is invited to go hang itself in traditional 
Donnesque manner: 


O world of strange and violent men, 
Let us have our world! 


It is a world which has no battlefield, 
No factions and no bitter strife for power, 
And scarcely touches yours. 


But unexpectedly and inexplicably the lover is singing 
passionate regrets at his mistress’s departure. Then, just as 
inexplicably, she is restored to him, and his ecstasy comes 
back to life, though somewhat mellower and more reasoning 
than before. 

That is all. An episode as old as poetry itself. Intensely; 
personal lyrics, which do not seem personal because of theit 
utter commonplaceness. Whatever point or novelty the 
series of lyrics may possess is provided by a long, prosaic re- 
telling of the story in an epilogue. Wrapped up in numerous 
random reflections on life and art, the secret of the lovers’ 
separation and reunion is quizzically related by the autho: 
with purposeful flatness: 
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You have here two passionate natur 
Unable to compromise 

Under the snug winking of the hypocrite wv 
They must have everything, 

Must share each day and night, 

Must grow together closer, close: 

And build their ‘crystal world.’ 


But there are obstacles, there always a 
(No need to quote from Shakespeare. 
Never mind what obstacles, but say 

‘The Bishops and the Bench would not appro 
Nor would the T.U.C., nor Mrs. Grundy, 
Nor Mr. Grundy putting on the green.’ 


So, since the world’s whispers and butting in cannot be barred, 
they determine to part. But she can endure the separation no 
better than he, and sends him a Western Union cable to re- 
join her. The moral, as every reader must now know, is 
that a crystal world is never simply given— 


you must make it. 
Only from the purity of extreme passion, 
And, alas, the purity of extreme pain 
Can you build the crystal world 


The whole performance is as naively conceived and ex- 
pressed as this condensation suggests. The lyrics give us 
emotion unrefined, untransfused. In the past, Aldington has 
from time to time shown a bent for cloying lushness, but has 
checked himself; as Yeats said in another connection, a mile 
further and all had been marsh. But now he rides desperately 
through the quagmire, spreading clichés before him to make 
the path look solider. The occasional stretches of firm ground, 
with a flowering beauty reminiscent of his best pieces in 
Exile and Images of Desire, are unable to compensate for the 
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rest. The dry, expansive poetic essay at the end is ineffective 
by itself. Could it have been broken up and intermixed with 
the lyrics—one offsetting the other as in Don Juan or A Fool 
i’ the Forest—something somewhat better than what we have 
might have resulted. 

Whether any of the failure of Aldington’s new poem can 
be blamed on his increasing preoccupation with novels and 
sketches and articles, one cannot say. He has spoken of 
Lawrence’s suffering “from the usual fate of polygraphs 
people are too lazy-minded to include a large varied mass of 
creative writing.” Yet half the fault may be the polygraph’s, 
if his simultaneous harvest of several fields is so rapid that 
none is thoroughly gleaned. Certainly Aldington’s last novel, 
Very Heaven, and his last essays, Artifex, also betray a lack 
of concentration and of self-criticism, which subtracts a good 
deal from their potential excellence. 

Kerker Quinn 


A NOTABLE VERSE PLAY 


Robin Landing, by Stanley Young. Farrar & Rinehart 

If the function of verse in play writing is to effect a 
heightened coordination between mood and action, to intensify 
character-impact through sensory image and well-defined 
metric stress, the choice of medium for Robin Landing is 
justified. The play’s setting is of unusual interest: an 
eighteenth-century trading-post in the Kentucky wilderness 
Grant Eaton has fled Massachusetts to make a new life for 
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himself, following the treachery of his brother Kane and the 
unfaithfulness of his young wife Linda. But they arrive at 
Robin Landing eighteen years later to claim Grant’s land, 
believing him dead. Grant’s bitter desire for revenge leads 
only to tragedy: first for David, his sixteen-year-old half- 
breed son; then for himself, when Kane once more outwits 
him. The hand of retribution strikes Kane down, however; 
and Grant and Linda are finally reunited. 

That necessary ingredient of dramatic tragedy—emotional 
tension in the conflict between two strongly matched char- 
acters—is implicit in the theme and skillfully set up in Act 
One. But the tension breaks too soon; some of the scenes fail 
in realistic conviction; the few humorous touches in the play 
are clumsily handled; and an over-stressed foreshadowing of 
events, like that of the coming fate of Kane, lessen sustained 
interest. 

Because Mr. Young commendably avoids the orthodox 
formality of biank verse, his free and subtly varied form is 
unusually well adapted to character and action. Conventional 
blank verse is an illogical choice in that it does not fit the 
pace of contemporary life, nor match the rhythm and texture 
of modern speech. Mr. Young’s work has a strongly marked 
rhythmical beat that admirably catches the accent of American 
frontier speech. The diction is rough, exact, indigenously 
flavored. In many places—as in the scene between Linda 
and David—the dialogue has an impassioned lyric beauty. 
It seems to me a technical weakness, however, that the char- 
acter Laban, an idiot frontier waif, is made to carry most of 
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the lyric burden. His song as the opening of the play, with 
its refrain 

O where will I go? 

O where come to rest 


With this bird in my heart 
With this wind in my breast 


is poignantly effective. But few modern dramatists are suc- 
cessful in following the Shakespearean pattern of introducing 
some simple-minded “child of nature’ as either comic or 
lyric relief. Maxwell Anderson’s signal failure in such at 
tempts comes to mind. Since Laban, however, plays a major 
role essential to the play’s action, his function as a lyric instru- 
ment is given more credence. In both lyric and dramatic 
passages, Mr. Young’s writing is on the whole flexible and 
facile, vigorous but not ornate, and—notably enough—al 
ways distinguishable as verse. 


Ruth Lechlitner 


NEWS NOTES 


As this issue goes to press we are glad to learn that the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry has been awarded to Marya Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace 
Gregory), of Bronxville, N. Y., in recognition of her latest book, 
Cold Morning Sky. This award is a well-deserved honor to a poet 
who has been doing consistently fine work since her first appearance 
in Poetry in 1920. The prize-winning volume was reviewed in our 
February issue by Marshall Schacht, who said: “Her criterion of 
what to use has been ‘pure poetry’. . . . She seeks the mellifluous line 
with restraint, and achieves her poetic release with striking success, 
conscious always of what she is doing, knowing it is dangerous and 
unfashionable and temporary. From the squawk of cities and the 
gnawing of the modern mind, she escapes to asylum and takes the 
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veil.” In a year which saw the publication of outstanding books by 
such non-Pulitzer poets as Wallace Stevens, Allen Tate, Louise 
Bogan, Robinson Jeffers, and others, one can imagine the difficulty 
of choice; it is thus particularly fortunate that there happened to be 
a book of real merit on which the judges could agree. 

Miss Zaturenska was born in Moscow in 1901 and brought to this 
country at the age of ten. At fourteen, after a few years in grammar 
school, she began work in a factory. Her introduction to modern 
poetry was through a copy of the Monroe-Henderson anthology, 
which she read in a public library. She has received two awards 
from Poetry: the John Reed Memorial Prize in 1924, and the 
Guarantors Prize in 1936. 

Through the prolonged efforts of Tessa Sweazy Webb, a bill has 
recently been enacted in the Ohio legislature setting apart the third 
Friday in each October as Ohio Poetry Day, to honor and give 
recognition to poets of the state, and to be the occasion for special 
study of poetry in the public schools. Taking her text from the 
Whitman quotation on our inside cover, Mrs. Webb writes: “How 
are we to create these ‘great audiences’? In the first place we know 
that the audience must be interested in the thing put before it. Here 
in my own state I thought of one way that might eventually become 
effectual in creating deeper appreciation of poetry and thereby greater 
audiences: securing legislation that requires special observance of 
poetry in the public schools on a day when the state officially honors 
its poets. I believe Ohio is the first and only state that has such 
legislation.” We heartily congratulate Ohio and Mrs. Webb 

The following protest has been sent to us by William FitzGerald, 
of Boston, from whose article in The Examiner we quoted 
briefly in our April issue: “The magazine is not, as you stated, 
‘fascist’ propaganda; what it sets out to achieve, successfully I think, 
is a sounder evaluation of present-day ideologies. . . . Democracy 
must rid itself of a nostalgia conducive to its fatal disintegration by 
greedy and self-seeking political factions; it must make up for lost 
time, for the irresponsibility of decades, if it is to survive the 
encroachments of absolutist doctrines—if, that is, it is to retain any 
semblance of identification with the social principles formulated by 
Jefferson. In this task of rejuvenating its resources it can expect no 
real aid from the Left, since Democracy’s death struggle is Com- 
munism’s bid for power. . . . The Examiner, to my knowledge, 
advocates no seizure of power by storm troopers and associated riff- 
raff; it confines itself to critical explosion of the Marxist myth.” We 
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are glad to print this statement from a gifted young writer and con 
tributor to PoeTry; however, we find it hard to understand Mr. Fitz 
Gerald’s objection to our remarks about The Examiner. We find it 
especially hard in view of the second issue of that quarterly, whic! 
is a long and undisguised paean to the fascist ideal. 

A determined search of this year’s long list of Guggenhein 
Fellowships reveals three appointments for creative writing in poetry 
to Rolfe Humphries and Oscar Brynes, of New York, and to C. F 
MacIntyre, of Los Angeles. Mr. Humphries is well known to our 
readers, his last two appearances having been in November and 
March. Reviewing And Spain Sings in the April issue, Theodore 
Roethke called Humphries “one of the best but least recognized of 
contemporary poets.” Mr. Brynes first appeared in Poetry three years 
ago. His recent book-length narrative poem, The Day’s Work, will 
be reviewed next month by S. Funaroff. Mr. MacIntyre, whose 
group in the February issue aroused much interest, is the author of 
a remarkable first volume, Poems, published by Macmillan in 1936 

The Phoenix, a new quarterly edited by J. P. Cooney and dedi- 
cated to the memory of D. H. Lawrence, has arisen at Woodstock, 
N. Y. “to form a covenant between all men and women, now far 
scattered and isolated from one another, who are seeking to roll away 
the stone from the tomb of modern society.” The first issue features 
an essay by Lawrence, entitled Pan in America, which contains 
passages worthy of the author’s genius. Tke other contributors 
though lacking Lawrence’s poetic gift, do their best to live up to the 
advance notices, which promise “intimations of and clues to a rena 
scent, joyous deliverance from the blight of Christianity and Christi 
anity’s murderous progeny—Fascism, Marxian Communism, and 
Democracy.” We like the thoroughgoing spirit of this, though when 
all the above are disposed of there will apparently be nothing left 
but the works of D. H. Lawrence, “the phallos and the womb.” 
These, however, may be sufficient, for it is proposed that the disciples 
“go off together to some remote, fruitful place, to whatever haven on 
earth the life spirit leads us to.” Meanwhile, to collectors of special 
magazines, we can recommend The Phoenix as one of the most 
unusual, 

To groups in schools and colleges who would like to print a poetry 
magazine at minimum expense, we urge the sensible plan adopted by 
Virginia Verse, a clearly mimeographed booklet of sixteen pages, 
edited by Chad Walsh and Robert F. Schenkkan at the University 
of Virginia. Mr. Walsh writes: “A> magazine like this can be 
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published at very little cost. We borrow the use of a mimeograph, 
and type the stencils ourselves. Much more interest has been attracted 
than we anticipated. The university paper has run long stories about 
it, and several announcements have been made over the local radio 
station. We have a paid subscription list of 130, which is sufficient, 
at 25c for the five issues this session, to pay all expenses. In addition, 
we have placed self-serving stands in several stores so that people can 
buy individual copies at 10c each. Despite the poor appearance of 
the magazine from the standpoint of printing, it does furnish a place 
where students interested in poetry can see their work published. It is 
a kind of clearing house, where each student can see what his friends 
are doing. I believe the development of American poetry depends 
on lots of people writing poetry.” 

We have the honor to announce that our July verse section will be 
devoted to the work of poets employed on the Federal Writers’ 
Project throughout America. This special number, which has been 
made possible through the generous co-operation of Willard Maas, 
will offer a striking variety of style and subject-matter. Several 
interesting newcomers will be represented, in addition to poets al- 
ready familiar. Their work will be grouped in one issue as a tribute 
to the extremely high level of creative talent being fostered by the 
Writers’ Project. 

Because of the increasing quantity of manuscript, Jessica North no 
longer finds it possible to shoulder the full duties of associate editor. 
She has asked to be relieved of some of the work, in order to devote 
more time to her novel writing. Peter DeVries, who has been acting 
as first reader since April, has kindly consented to remain, and now 
joins the staff permanently as an associate editor. Mr. DeVries is a 
young Chicago writer who has contributed poems and fiction to 
Esquire, Story, etc. He appeared for the first time in Poetry last 
January. 

NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


H. H. LEWIS is an American farmhand poet whose work, still gen- 
erally unknown in his own country, has been translated into Russian, 
French, Japanese, Chinese, and Esperanto. He is the author of four 
pamphlets, all now exhausted: Red Renaissance, 1930; Thinking of 
Russia, 1932; Salvation, 1934; Road to Utterly, 1935. These were re- 
viewed in our issue of January 1936 by William Carlos Williams, 
who said of Lewis: “He has the one great strength without which 
there can be no art at all—belief, a belief in his own songs, in their 
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absolute value, the power of their words to penetrate to the very bones 
of his listeners.” ‘The ceremonial destruction of Lewis’ second pam- 
phlet figured in the “Hearst riots” at San Francisco in 1934. 

H. D., now resident in Switzerland, requires no introduction to our 
readers. She has been a frequent contributor since the first year of 
the magazine, and was one of the founders of Imagism. Her latest 
book is the translation of the Jon of Euripides, reviewed in our 
December issue by Richmond Lattimore. Harriet Monroe said of this 
poet that, with Pound, Flint, and the others, she “shook the Victorian 
tradition and discarded its excesses.” 

“JOHN WHEELWRIGHT,” Malcolm Cowley has written, “is not a 
popular or easy poet, but he is .. . one of the very few whose poems 
demand and reward a second and third reading.” The two poems 
in this issue will form part of a novel in sonnets, Mirrors of Venus, 
to be published in the autumn by Bruce Humphries. Mr. Wheel 
wright lives in Boston. 

EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT, the distinguished Chicago writer, has been 
a contributor to Poetry since its beginning, and served for many 
years on our Advisory Committee. She is the author of several 
novels and volumes of essays, and of a book of poems, The Wind in 
the Corn, published by D. Appleton & Co. 

LINCOLN FITZELL, the recipient of this year’s Shelley Memorial 
Award, was born in San Francisco in 1903 and educated at the 
University of California and at Harvard. After several years’ 
residence in Europe and the east, he now lives in Berkeley, Calif 
His work has appeared in The New Republic, The American Car 
avan, and other periodicals, including Poetry. 

STEPHEN STEPANCHEV was born in Jugoslavia in 1915 and brought to 
America as a child. He is at present doing graduate work at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, where he has been active in the recent vigorous 
revival of the campus Poetry Club. He is in demand as a lecturer 
on modern poetry, and in 1937 received our Midland Authors Prize 

EDWARD WEISMILLER, who has lately received a Rhodes Scholarship, 
was born in a Wisconsin Swiss Colony in 1915 and is now finishing 
his studies at Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa). His first book 
of poems, The Deer Come Down, was published in 1936 by the Yale 
University Press. 

S. FUNAROFF, of New York, is a well known contributor to Portry 
and other magazines, and was editor of the Dynamo Poets’ Series 
His first book of poems, The Spider and the Clock, has just been 
issued by International Publishers. 
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MARIE D€L. WELCH, of San Francisco, was introduced to our readers 
in 1927. She is the author of Poems, published in 1933 by MacMillan. 

The following, in addition to Mr. Lewis, make their first appear- 
ance here: 

E. L. MAYO was born in Dorchester, Mass. in 1904, went to Bates 
College in Maine, and after writing “the un-great, un-American 
novel” worked as a wine steward in a hotel in the Bahamas. In 1936 
he received his M.A. at the University of Minnesota, where he edited 
the Minnesota Quarterly, and is now an English instructor in the 
North Dakota State College at Fargo. He has contributed to 
American Prefaces and other magazines, but has not yet published 
a book. y 

WALTER HENDRICKS was born in Chicago and educated at Amherst, 
where he studied under Robert Frost and Stark Young. During the 
war he served as an aviator. For some years he has headed the 
English Department at the Armour Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago), and has published several books of poems, the most recent 
being Double Dealer. 

LLOYD FRANKENBERG was born in 1907 in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
has lived mostly in New York City. As an undergraduate at 
Columbia, he edited Morningside. His work has appeared in The 
Forum, The London Mercury, and elsewhere. 

KEITH THOMAS was born in Kansas, educated at Nebraska Univer- 
sitv, and now lives in the lower Rio Grande Valley at Mission, 
Texas. His poems have appeared in a number of magazines, includ- 
ing The Southwest Review, The Saturday Evening Post, The North 
Imerican Review, etc. 

LORI PETRI, born in Dallas, Texas, is a Californian by adoption, 
now resident in San Rafael. She has contributed to various 
magazines and is the author of a book of poems, Fools or Gods. 

rhis month’s prose writers are all familiar. T. C. WILSON, one of 
the outstanding younger critics, is American correspondent for Life 
and Letters Today. BABETTE DEUTSCH is the author of the noted 
critical study, This Modern Poetry, as well as of several novels and 

ther books of verse and criticism. REUEL DENNEY, whose group of 
poems in our December issue attracted wide attention, is a young 
Buffalo writer. KERKER QUINN, of the English faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, contributes verse and criticism to various periodicals. 
RUTH LECHLITNER, also well known as poet and reviewer, is the 
author of Tomorrow's Phoenix, recently published by the Alcestis 
Press. She lives in Cold Spring-on-Hudson. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Winter-Burning, by Lindley Williams Hubbell. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Steel 1937, by W. Lowenfels. Unity Publishers, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Foliage, by W. H. Davies. Bruce Humphries. 
The Painter's Voice, by William Kiddier. Bruce Humphries. 
The Gypsy Lure, by Elizabeth P. Allan. Henry Harrison. 
Moods, A Book of Verse, by Idabelle Yeiser. The Colony Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pedestrian, by Mary Ellen Jackson. Arthur H. Stockwell, London, 
England. 

Songs of Earth, by Ignace M. Ingianni. Wings Press, N.Y.C. 

Out of Destruction’s Reach, by Katherine Carr. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 

I. Shako, Alumnus, and Other Verse, by Roberta Daniels. Sheffer- 
Wirt Corp., Chicago. 

Riding Lessons on Pegasus, by Prestonia Mann Martin. Priv. ptd., 
Winter Park, Fla. 

The Micmac Trail, by A. P. Goudey. Bruce Humphries. 


Words To be Read Aloud, by Edgar B. Cronkhite. Bishop Pub. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


PLAYS AND PROSE: 
The Herne’s Egg and Other Plays, by W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co 
Robin Landing, by Stanley Young. Farrar & Rinehart. 
The Cherry Tart and Other Plays, by Antoinette Scudder. Priv. ptd. 
Never to Die, The Egyptians in Their Own Words, Commentary and 


Arrangement of Text and Pictures by Josephine Mayer and 
Tom Prideaux. Viking Press. 

Vertigralist Pamphlet, by Eugene Jolas. Transition Press, Paris 
France. 

The Manuscripts of D. H. Lawrence, A Descriptive Catalog, Com 
piled by Lawrence Clark Powell. Los Angeles, Public Library, 
Los Angeles. 








